SCHOLASTIC 


Teaching Aids 


Heavy Weather for the Fair Deal 


(p. 4) 
Digest of the Article 

Although the new 82nd Congress was 
elected in November, it will not meet 
until January 3. In the interim the 81st 
Congress is attending to unfinished 
business. Problems which continue to 
face the old Congress pertain to mili- 
tary spending, higher taxes, statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska, rent control, and 
revision of the Internal Security Act 

Democrats still retain a majority in 
both houses of Congress, but Republi 
cans have made gains. Interpretations of 
the results vary from the claim that little 
significance need be attached to the re- 
sults because the party out of power 
almost always makes gains in “off-year” 
non-Presidential elections to claims that 
the Democratic domestic and foreign 
programs have been rejected by the 
voters. Results of special interest in 
clude failure of organized labor to de 
feat Senator Robert Taft in Ohio and 
rejection at the polls of several Demo 
cratic leaders in the Senate, notably 
Majority Leader Lucas, Majority Whip 
Myers, and Senator Tydings whose sub- 
committee dismissed the charges of 
Senator McCarthy about communism in 
the State Department as unfounded. 


Aims 

1. To help students understand some 
of the major problems which face Con 
gress 

2. To stimulate in students a desire 
to keep closely informed about political 
developments. 


Assignment 

1. Write an account of the November 
election from the point of view of lead- 
ers of the Democratic party 

2. Write the account from the point 
of view of Republican leaders. 

8. List the points on which there is 
disagreement between the two ac- 
counts. 
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Issue 


Discussion Questions 

1. Since it is usual to expect the 
party out of power to make gains in an 
“off-year” election, it is not correct to 
conclude that the administration's for- 
eign policy has been rejected by the 
people. What is your reaction to this 
statement? 

2. What was the outstanding issue 
in the national campaign? Defend your 
choice 

3. Although the Democrats still re 
tain a majority in both houses of Con 
gress, it will become increasingly diffi- 
cult for the President to gain adoption 
of his program. Do you agree? Justify 
your opinion 

4. What can citizens do to make their 
views known to Congress? 


Activities 


1. Devote a 
book to problems facing Congress. Sec- 


section of your scrap 
tons may be given to foreign economic 
aid, military aid, national defense, rent 
control, and date 
of each clipping, cartoon, editorial, etc., 
should be Summaries of maga- 
zine articles and book reports may be 
included. 

2. Have appropriate 
questions for surveying school or com- 


taxes, etc. The source 


noted 


the class frame 


munity opinion on continuance of Mar- 


shall Plan aid, price controls, etc 


Puerto Rico . . . Caribbean 
Problem (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 

Puerto Rico was catapulted into the 
front pages recently when two members 
of a small, extremist political party at- 
tempted to assassinate the’ President of 
the United States. This minority party 
seeks independence from the United 
States. The largest political party in the 
island wishes to continue the present 
status, which provides a large measure 
of self-rule, until economic conditions 
make possible s#me change. Other mi- 


nority parties, larger than the extrem- 
ists, include those who desire admission 
of Puerto Rico as the 49th state or in- 
dependence by peacetul means. 

The island, one of the most densely 
populated agricultural areas, is about 
half the size of Massachusetts and lies 
about 1,000 miles east of Florida. Its 
population of about 2 million is chiefly 
dependent upon sugar cane as a crop. 
Other products include citrus fruits, to- 
bacco, coffee and molasses Efforts are 
being made to attract industries 
through tax exemptions for 12 years in 
order to raise the low standard of li¥ing. 

The island was first discovered by 
Columbus and remained under Spanish 
rule for four centuries. It was ceded to 
the United States as a result of the 
Spanish War. Congress has 
granted the people of Puerto Rico 
American citizenship. Thev elect their 
own legislature and a dele- 
gate to Congress who has no vote in 
the House of Representatives. 


new 


American 


Governor 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To help pupils understand the history 


and problems of our island possession, 
Puerto Rico. 


Assignment 

1. To what extent has Puerto Rico 
been influenced by Spanish culture? By 
other cultures? 

2. Puerto Rico has a large measure 
of self-rule under the United States, Ex- 
plain 

3. (a) How do Puerto Ricans make 
a living? (b) Why is their standard of 
living low? (c) What efforts are being 
made to raise it? 


Motivation 
In Spanish, 

port. How 

island? 


Puerto Rico means rich 
accurate is this name for the 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why is the standard of living in 
Puerto Rico lower than that of any state 
in the United States? If you were a 





2-7 


verte Rican what proposals would you 
r for raising the standard? 

did 

Puerto Rico become a possension of the 

United States? To 

promise 

le sings of the 


Under what circumstances 
what extent have we 
kept our to bestow the 
liberal institutions of 


Rico? 
1s Puerto Rican sugar 


nur government m Puerto 
; If youl were 
une worker, which of the political par 
ties in Puerto Rico would you wish to 
join? What would have 
action to the attempted assassination of 
the President of the United States? 
4. How has the United States tried 
to help improve 
Rico? 


Application 
Should Puerto 
the United 


ur answer 


heen your re 


living conditions in 
Puerto 


sdmitted to 
States as a state? Defend 


Rico be 


Activities 
l Hi sve a «ft 


advant ges of 


investigate the 
pening a 
nill in Puerto Rico 

2. Ask 
port to 


nrunittee 
new textile 
a student to give an oral re 
the class on Luis Munoz Marin’s 
governor of Puerto Rico 

talented 


some 


record “as 
to draw 

Puerto 
low standard 


4. Invite students 


cartoons on phases of 
Rico's problems ¢.2., the 
f living; “Oper 
4. Students 
write poetry expressing the feelings of 
Puerto Ri Puerto Ri 
cans who hope to the United 


' 
States 


ation Bootstrap” 
may be encouraged to 
can nationalists or 


to migrate 


5. A study may be 
Puerto 


vhere 


made comparing 
New York 


of them ne 


Rican life in City, 
about 300,000 
ind the life of 


Juan 


w live 


Puerto Ricans in San 


An Artist Builds a Boat (p. 14) 


On this week's picture panel page we 
Robert Ful 


present the ighlights ot 


tons steamboat venture 


Activities 
l. Have a committee prepare a “You 
Are There aclio ! 


script which drama 
tizes the first ru { the 


Clermont. The 
vriters are nagine that they gre on 
the scene 

#2. Ask students to imagine that they 


Robert Ful 


unpleted its 


rey rters interviewing 


m after the Clermont « 


first trip. They can write up the inter 


local newspaper L807 


South That Was Swept Away 
(p. 12) 
Aim 


To give pupils further insight into the 
South of pre-Civil War days 


COMING UP! 
in Future Issues 
December 6, 1950 


World Affairs Article: Brazil 
American Colossus: An interpretation ot 


Latin 


the recent elections in Brazil and a sur 
vey of the problems facing that country 

National Affairs Article: Statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska: A discussion of 
the problems to be considered in grant 
» survey of the dif 
terri 


ing statehood and 
fering character 
tories 

American History: “Sweet Land of 
Liberty,” a first publication of a new 
play by Morton Wishengrad, written es 
observance of Bill 
ember 15, 1950 
Henry Clay 


of each of these 


pecially for use in 
of Rights Day, De« 
Picture Panei Page 
the War of 1812 
Short Story 
E.varts 
climbing and physical and spiritual con- 


and 


Hal G 


An adventure story of mountain 


a onquest,” by 


quest 











Motivation 

What work of fiction (or non-fiction ) 
seems to you to give the truest picture 
of Southern civilization 


Civil War? 


prior to the 


Topics for Discussion 

Do you agree with this statement of 
Dr. Commager's: “Of all the 
which we have been engaged, it is 
the Civil War that has left the strongest 
impression on our minds and our imagi 
nations’? Give reasons for your 
Account for the flavor of so 
much of our fiction about the Civil War 
With what economic 
Stark Young's novel concerned? What is 
the setting? Who are the chief charac- 
ters? Were the 
cratic society based upon material ele- 
gance Explain. Comment on 
Hugh McGehee's farewell to his son: 


there's a certain fierceness in blood 


wars in 


answer 


romant 


and social class is 


standards of this aristo- 


slone? 


that can bind you up with a long com 
munity of life.” At another point in his 


review Dr. Commager says: “Perhaps 


only a society very sure of itself can 


with individualism and eccen 
tricity.” Do you agree? Why or 


not? Some 


put up 
why 
called this novel 
itisany Why? In 


ypimon, 


critics have 
sentimental” and | 
Dr. Commager's is it something 


more? If so, what? 


Activity 
Give 
# the 


an oral book review of any one 
following a) Mary 
The Long Roll or Cease Firing, (b) 
Stephen Crane, The Red Badge of 
Courage; (c) MacKinlay Kantor, Long 
Remember; (d) Winston Churchill, The 


Johnston 


Crisis; (e) DuBose Heyward, Peter 
Ashley; (f) Stephen Vincent Benet, 
John Brown's Body. Be sure to include 
your own critical evaluation of the book 


Flash of Lightning (p. 17) 
Aim 

To encourage, as far as possible, the 
preservation of our wildlife 


Motivation 

What arguments, if any, can be 
brought to bear against the sport of 
hunting? 


Topics for Discussion 

Give the time and setting of this 
story. What local problem brings the 
big buck to the farmer's property? Have 
recent efforts been made by farmers and 
meteorologists (weather experts) to 
solve this problem of drought? Explain 
Comment on the farmer's reaction: 

it is a blessing to have close, friend- 

ly neighbors.” Do you think that this is 
a typical attitude of country people? 
How does the farmer feel about the 
buck’s invasion of his property? Account 
for this attitude. The ending of this 
story may be said to point a twofold 
moral. Why? 
Activities 

1. Report orally on any one of the 
Paul Annixter, 
Senior Scholas 


following references: (a) 
Secret of Coon Castle,” 
tic, October 18, 1950, p. 19; (b) Rob 
ert P. Tristram Coffin, “Forgive My 
Guilt,” Literary Cavalcade, October, 
1950, p. 12; (c) letter by contest win 
ner, George Ralph, Literary Cavalcade, 
November, 1950, p. 32. 
2. Write a personal essay (about 500 
words) describing an experience you 
had while hunting. Did the experience 
leave you with a definite attitude to- 
ward the sport? If so, what attitude and 
why? 

3. Ask 


help you 


three of your classmates to 
work up a forum discussion 
on the topic, “Can we develop a realistic 
program for preserving our wildlife?” 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 15) 
I. Puerto Rico: A. a-4; b-3; o-5; d-l 
e-2. B. a-1; b-1; o-4; d-3; e-4; £-3; g-3 
Il. Issues Facing Congress 
3-Alaska; 4-True; 


1-True; 2 


Democrats, 5-excess 
profits 

South That Was Swepi Away: a-4, b-3 
c-2, d-l 

Flash of Lightning: a-1, b-1. 

Words to the Wise—“Echo” Words: 1- 
brace, 2-band, 3-bore, 4-bar, 5-box, 6-bowl, 
7-bank, 8-buck, 9-boom, 10-bear 
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Puerto Rico... 
Caribbean Problem 


(See Pages 6-7) 
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Bill started me dreaming 
of Christmas—in September! 


got a Remington Portable Came November, and Bill got the spot 
rthday, I told him I'd prefer a I'd been aiming for on the school paper 


raph. But when his grades jamped ~ Edstor! 


His typing helped him write 


| began to think! berter stories faster! And to top that 


When he told me of the spare time money he'd 
made typing, | asked my folks for an... 


Remington 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


This smart new portable with years-ahead design 
s such exclusive Remington features as the 
Simplified Ribbon Changer . . . Finger Fitted Keys 
Super-Serength Frame. It's just the right size 
Portable Typewriter for fastest best typing 


performance Complete with deluxe carrying case. 


THE OWLY OFFICE TYPEWRITER IN PERSONAL SIZE 


it has Amazing 
New MIRACLE TAB 


‘Ye 


\¢ 


... Sets and clears tabulator stops 
from keyboard with a flick of the 
finger. Makes typing columns of 
figures, dates, casy and accurate. 


Hemington Mbarrek | Loughs 
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/\ ° Say What 
2 fy / You Please! 


. and that’s what we 
ters column, 


This let- 


is open 


mean! 
a regular feature, 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We 


want to know what's on 


of any 
your mind. 
Address Letters 
East 12th 
The Editors. 


Other readers do, too. 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 
St.. New York 3, N. Y. 


Dear Editor. 

In your Special Section, Your Key to 
Understanding World News, you have 
stated 21 the “A, B, C’s,” of 
our Federal Government. On this page 
ire stated the salaries of t! 
You 


abinet 


on page 


ie government 


that the 


s ulary of 
$15.000. I 


stated 


members was 


iticials 
the C 
think you will find that 
1950 edition, by 
states that it is $22,500 

I thought your magazine 


American Gov- 
ernment, Magruder, 
might like 
to correct this and restate their salary in 
as most schools are 
a test 


1 future magazine « 


now required to take on the Con- 


stitution to graduate and this is one of 
the questions asked. 
Donna Munn 
New Cambria 


Thanks for the $7 
right. According to a law passed in Oc- 
tober, 1949, the 
members and some other top executive 
officials were figure of 
$22,500. It's a good idea, too, for all 
you readers to make the correction to 

» Key Issue, Oct. 4 Pp 21. 


Mo.) HS 


500 tip-off! You're 


salaries of cabinet 


raised to the 


Dear Editor 
In vour Oct 
Leopold St 


vou describe 
album of 


18th issue 
k mw ski 5 sele <- 
tions from six of the most popular bai- 
lets. In reference to Tchaikowsky's 
Swan Lake Ballet, 1 find 
parts that are more appealing than 
others. I think an “assorted package” 
economical for 


it has some 


is more music lovers. 
because I, for one, am 
ballets and 


best 


| believe this 
not able to buy all these 
therefore a combination of the 
album is a good idea 

Sylvia Grassfield 


Oclwien, lowa 
° 


parts in one 


Dear Editor: 
The October 25th stated that 
Truman conferred with MacArthur for 


issue 


five hours. I read elsewhere that he 
only spent one hour with MacArthur. 


Bob Serafino 
Waterloo (New York) 
Central School 


Here are the vital statistics on the 
Truman-MacArthur 
men were on Wake Island together for 
a total of five and a half hours, During 
this time, they spent an hour conferring 
alone, and two hours in a conference 
which was also attended by their aides. 


meeting: The two 





Answers to lost week's puzzle 
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Hall of Fame 


(Starred words refer to famous people of foct and fiction) 


A crossword puzzle by Sarah Clark, Alice Deal Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C. 


Scarlett 


Stood up 





2 4 S 6 





7 6 Gunga Din 


Providence 














abbr. ) 



































Sum uy 
Doctor 
To decay 





Wrote The 
Soon in a 
General of 
erate Army 

Lisa 


Relieve 




















A chair, 
Third note 
































scale 


Emperor 
whil Ro 
Group of 
Freezes 








Other 
Winged ma 








Countries 


Moisture 























Editor 











Canine. 


STUDENTS ore invited to submit crossword puzzles for publication in 53 Us 


Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related 
te the theme. For any puzzle published we will a pay you $10.00. Entries 


daughters 


sheets. Give 





must include puzzle, defi and ans 


pe 
name, address, school and grade. Address: Pussie t Editor, Senior Scholastic, 


7 East 12th St, New York 3, N. Y. 


Our second president. 
Setting for Kip 
its apital 
Writing implement 


abbr ) 


I learn (Latin) 
Raven Hig 


Railroad abb 


Manager of } 
basebal] team 


abbr. ) 
British Air For 


One of King Lear's 

(Shakespeare), 
Third chief justice of the 
Supreme Court 
More domesticated. 

. One who fails to win. 


Constellation 
Exclamation of greeting 
3. Egyptian snake 
® 4. Army doctor who com- 
batted yellow fever 
A queen of Carthage 
Conjunction 
Maryland (abbr.) 
City of ancient Phoenicia. 
To adorn 
Regions 
Ris ver in Es 
h sf ards 
Part of foot 
Symbol for selenium. 
Cooking utensil 
Aj pe llations 
Antoinette 
Walter Raleigh. 
To mistake 
Rome is situated on the 
River 
Device for catching but 
terflies 


1 
2 


ling 's 


gypt 


tle while. 


Conted 


nt of Norway 
She married Lincoln 
Ancient 

Admiral during Spanish- 
American War 

West Point undergrad- 


uate 


Patron sai 


Printers measure, 
Subterranean drain. 
Path 

Hernando De ae O08 
covered Mississippi River. 
Male sheep 

A fuel. 

Georgia (abbr.). 
Northeast (abbr.), 





Heavy Weather 


Thrown for a loss, but 
still holding the ball. 


Carmect to Christian Setenee Menttae 


HEN you talk about “Congress” 

these days, be sure you know which 
Congress vou mean. It could be 

1. The Sist Congress, which is now 
neeting in Washington to debate a few 
tems of “unfinished business.” This 
Sist Congress was elected in Novem 
ber, 1948. It recessed on September 23, 
1950, to prepare for the November 
elections. Now its members are back at 
work for the final few weeks of its term, 
1951. At 


few weeks 


which must end by January 3 
time or probably a 

lier, the Silst Congress will adjourn. 
lace will be taken, on January 3. 


2. The 82nd Congress, elected on 
ember 1950. All 435 members 

i the House of Representatives and 36 
06 Senators were elécted to serve 
which holds of 
The other 60 
m the ballot this 
terms do not ex 


xe 
$95 


xl Congress 


to 1953 


Six-Vear 
1953 or Ii 
Thus 


“ failed to 


Representatives and Senators 
get re elected to the 82nd 
Congress are still in office for the final 
session of the Sist Congress, now in 
progress in Washington They are some 
times called “lame ducks.” 

But our Representatives and Sena 
elected or defeated in 
this year's voting—have the election re- 
sults very much on their minds as they 
meet in Washington this month. So 
let's look first at the 1950 election, and 
# its results mean. 


tors whether 


see what some 


The 82nd Congress 


nearly 41,000,000 
polls in 47 states 
earlier, on Septem 


On Nove 
voters went 
M sine 
ber 11, re~« ting he 
Re present : mi er Re | ublican 


three Republican 


“as a record 


a i 


turn-out for a non-Presidential vote, 
but stil] fewer than half of the nation’s 
eligible voters went to the polls 

Under our two-party system, the ma 
ority control of Congress has been 
held for varying periods of time first 
by the Republicans, then by the Demo 
crats, then by the Republicans, and so 
on for nearly 100 years. The 
crats were in the majority in Congress 
from 1931 to 1947. Then the Republi 
cans took over for two years (1947-49 
losing again to the Democrats in the 
Sist Congress (1949-51) 

As a result of this year’s election the 
Democrats 
Congress, but by a much smaller margin 
than in the 8lst Congress. Here is the 
“line-up” 


Demo 


will remain in controi of 


Sist 
Congress Co 
House of Representatives 
Democrats 259 
Kepublicans 169 
American Labor l 
Independent 0 
\ ;cancies caused by 6 
leath or resignation 


Senate 
Democrats 54 49 
Republicans 42 47 


Usually, the party in contro] of Con- 
gress loses strength in an “off-year” non 
Presidential election. The 1934 election 
was the only exception to this trend in 
the past 90 years. In 1934 the Demo- 
crats in Congress even increased the 
substantial majority they had won in 
1932 

The explanation of this is fairly sim- 
ple. A Presidential election (every four 
years) attracts the most interest. Many 
people, in voting for a President, also 
vote for Congressmen and other can 
didates of - the Usually 
(there have been a few exceptions) the 


same party 


party which wins the Presidency also 
wins or retains control of Congress. 
Two later, voters be- 
come dissatisfied with the Administra- 
or do not have the same loyalty 
that they 
As a result, 
the “out” party pic ks up strength, and 


vears many 
tion 
to individual 
may have to the President 


Congressmen 


wcassionally takes over control of Con 
This year, true to this long-range 
trend, the Republicans made gains in 
both House and Senate, though not 
enough gains to win control of either 


gress 


What the Election Results Mean 


Does this time-proved off-year trend 
mean that the 1950 Congressional ele« 
tion merely a normal reaction? 
Not necessarily. There are a number of 
developments which apply to this elec 
tion in particular. Here are some of the 
more important ones: 

1. Most observers believe that the 
represents the reluctance of 
voters to go along with some of the 
stronger of President Tru 
man’s Fair Deal Program, particularly 
national health insurance and the Bran 
nan farm crop-payment plan. Neither 
made much 
Congress thus far 


was 


election 


measures 


f these has progress in 

In last summer's primary elections 
the Democrats themselves turned down 
three Senators committed to most Fair 
Deal 


servative 


con 


This 


measures in favor of more 
candidates 


North Carol 


and Idxho. Then, in this month's 


Democratic 
occurred in Florida 


lar election, voters turned out 

Democratic Senators who have 

headed President Truman’s legislative 
program in the Senate—Majority Leader 
Scott W. Lucas of Illinois; | 
Majority Whip Francis | 
Pennsylvania; and Elbert D 
Senate 


us assistant 


Myers of 
Thomas of 
Utah, chairman of the Labor 
Committee 


> 


It seems apparent that many vot 
ers were unhappy Adminis 
tration’s handling of 
particularly in the Far East, and about 
the Administration’s alleged 
on communism in the U. S. Most Re- 
pebiices critics of the Administration's 
handling of Far East policy and com 
munism at home won re-election. These 
include Senators Robert A Taft of 
Ohio, Eugene D. Milliken of Colorado, 
and Bourke B Hickenlooper ot lowa 
Perhaps more significant, Senator Mil 
lard Md.) was de- 


about the 


t > } 
foreign = poncy, 


ts ” 
softness 


Tydings (Dem., 





What the results of the Congressional elections mean 
for the policies of the Truman Administration 


for the Fair Deal 


attacked 


sub-committee 


Tvdings vas 


a Senate 


feated. Senator 
as chairman of 
which reported as unproved the charges 
4 Senator Joseph R. McCarthy Rep 
Wisc.), concerning alleged Communists 
in the State Department 

3. The political activit of labor 
unmlons ret eived a s} arp 5s back The 
yutstanding example of this’ occurred 
in Ohio. The ClO, AFI ind other 
labor organizations combined their et 
forts to defeat Senator Taft, c 
of the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management 
Act. But Taft won 


battle te 


outhor 


while the 
kee p their 
hig! may cause 


1 re-examination by i: r unions of 


their whole app! Ma 


easly 
unions lost this 


national influence 


|] action 
, , 
um a national scale 
4 Despite these grim signs for Pres 


ident Truman and the Democratic 
) } 1 ] 
party generally the results of t 


tion should not be 


, 
1 e1ec 

exaggerated. As we 
trom the 


} 


‘ 
XD ted 
expecte 


the trend 


awa 
party in to be 
And the Democrats did hold on to con 
House and Senate. They 
lost fewer seat an in anv other “off 

1934 Als the 


succeed in taking one 


have seen 
power! was 
trol of both 
s th 
year’ election since 
Democrats did 
mm the Republicans 
where Thomas C. Hen 
nings, Jr defeated Sen. Forrest ( 
Donnell. Donnell has fairly con 
voted against the Administration in 
both foreign and domestic 


Senate seat away fr 


in Missouri 
isiste ntly 
matters 


Split in Democratic Party 


ol of Con 


} 


Although they retain 
gress, the Democrats n lea 
a traditional 
party. This is 


with 
lit within their own 
South 


other 


} 
lit between 


p! 
} +} 


ern Democrats am LOSE 


sj 
the s 
from 
the countn This is 
th 


sections ot espe- 


cially true in the closely divided Senate 
Southern Democrats, with a few excep 
oppose many r the Adminis 
tration’s Fair Deal legislative proposals 
+} 


tions, 


Republicans 
South 


ie nan 


By voting with 


who also oppose the se measures 
, 
ern Democrats can put themselves in 


virtual control of Congress, particularly 


ym domestic matter 
This Southern hold will be 
committee chairman 


fortified 


} assign- 


” new 
nents in the Senate. Committee chair- 


nen, who exercise great power over 
legislation, are chosen on the basis of 
length of South- 
slated to two more 


because of the defeat of 


semonty service 


erners ire head 


committees, 


Thomas 


of Oklahoma (who lost out in a primary 


Senators Tydings and Elmer 


election). This will give Senators from 
southeastern states the chairmanships 
Senate s 


Southern 


of nine of the 15 committees 
This 
ot power is not s« 


House 


the margin of 


balance 
pronounced in the 


Democratic 
new t Re presentatives, where 
control is 
Also. 


House committee chair 


Democratic 


not so narrow as in the Senate. 


almost every 
man won re-election 
(Coming in Senior Scholastic, Jan. 3, 


1951: Issues Before the 82nd Congress.) 


The 81st Congress 


Against this Slst 


Congress meets this month for the last 


bac kground the 


few weeks of its existence. Here are 
the items which Congress is expected 
to consider before final adjournment 

1. New Military Spending: The fresh 


difficulties 


} 1 
in Korea will cost more lives 


met by United Nations forces 
and more 
money. Mr, Truman is expected to ask 
Congress for additional military funds 
to provide more arms and equipment 
for our own forces and those of our 
allies. Little opposition to this request 
Is expec ted to de velop 

2. Higher Taxes: A law to increase 
taxes on individual and corporation 
incomes was approved by Congress in 
September It then that 
this was a “first installment” to meet 
quickly expenditures 
Still more 
doubtedly in store 
Truman asked the 


Means Committee 


was agreed 
rising military 
increases in taxes are un 
Last week President 
House Wavs 
to prepare for “im 
mediate” action on excess profits tax to 
raise at least $4,000,000,000 this year 

On November 15, the House Ways 
began to hold 


and 


and Means Committee 


hearings on an excess profits tax. An 


excess profits tax, (suc h as that in force 
during World War 
} 


Il) places a very 
le earnings of 


level. It is in 
money, but 


high tax on t corpora 


above a certain 


tions 
tended not only to 
also to 
corporations while they are turning out 
increased quantities of goods for na- 
tional defense. The excess profits tax 
will probably be a highly controversial 
issue in Congress. 

8. Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska: 
For many years these two territories 
have wanted to become states of the 
Union. Congress has several times come 
close to granting these requests. In the 


raise 


prevent ‘profiteering” by some 


8ist Congress the House has approved 
statehood for Hawaii and Alacke. and 
so has the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. Action is now up 
to the Senate itself, and Senate leaders 
plan to press for a vote this vear. (In 
next week's issue: Major article on 
Hawaii and Alaska.) 

4. Rent Control: Since 1942 we have 
had laws to keep rents from going be 
yond a certain “ceiling.” Rent control 
regulations have been eased in the past 
few years, but been continued 
with modifications. The present 
rent-control law expires December 31, 


have 


some 


ilthough local communities may have 
Federal an additional 
six months if they vote for it 

Now, five vears after World War II, 


we are involved in 


rent control for 


once again war. 
Restrictions on new housing construc 
tion are in force. It seems likely that 
it will continue to be difficult for many 
find 
Congréss will consider whether 
to extend Federal rent control 
beyond December 31. 

5. Revision of Internal Security Act: 


Congress passed a measure in Septem 


families to an inexpensive place 
to live 


or not 


ber to restrict Communist and pro-Com 
munist organizations and individuals in 
the U. S. (see “Understanding the 
News,” Oct. 4 and Nov. 1 issues). This 
law was approved over President Tru 
man’s veto. He will undoubtedly ask 
Congress to revise some of the provi- 
sions of the law, which he claims are 
which, in his opinion, 
interests of 


unworkable or 
operate against the best 
the nation 

This final the Slst 
Congress is not expected to produce 
much Issues which 
create controversial debate will prob- 
ably be set aside, to be picked up 
again by the 82nd Congress on Jan. { 


brief session of 


new legislation 


U.S, SENATE 
d 


Wide World phete 
One key Senate contest took place in 
California. Republican Richard Nixen 
(above) defeated Helen Gahagan Douglas. 





Puerto Rico... 


The largest political party in Puerto for Spain and named it “San Juan 

Rico is the Popular Democratic party Bautista” (St. John the Baptist). Many 

Populares). It wants to continue Puerto years later, the name was changed to 

Rico’s present status until the island is Puerto Rico, which means “rich port.” 

more stable econ iy ol In 1508 the Spanish Kii:g sent Ponce 

Sugar cane, chief crop, does ast goo uur economic pr rb] fir 1 le Leon to take possessio if the island 
vide year round jobs for everybody cide on independen ; up ti It was an easy conquest The native In 
platform dians were friendly and offered no re 

TIYUE attempted assassination Their leader is Lyis Munoz f sistance at first. But the Spaniards 
| ident Truman this month by vho became Puerto Kicos first ! maltreated them. By 1550, almost all 
Dsestn, ines Moettenalicts { Governor in 1948. He recei . the Indians had disappeared. Some 

world attention on the small thirds of the total number of votes were killed in uprisings, others fled from 
seasion in the Caribbean In the same election, the Popu 1 the island, and many more died from 
This “publicity” was not the kind the ™ rats won control of both houses diseases introduced by the white men 
Puerto Ricans desired. The two million ‘s#iature This explains why the Puerto Ricans 
{ Puerto Rico are loyal The second largest political gro of today have very little Carib Indian 

itizens. They have a deep the Statehood party, which seeks tl blood in them. Nearly a fourth of them 

n # friendsh idmission of Puerto Rico to the Unior ure descendants of African Negro slaves 

natiins aitenten They as the forty-ninth state who were brought to the island by the 

indl ernbarrassed by the . Third in strength is the Independence Spaniards to dig for gold and later to 

ne groned faneiien party, which wants Puerto Rico to ob grow sugar cane. There are also strains 
tragedy at Washington took ‘9! independence from the United of the Portuguese, Corsicans, French 

about two days after an uprising States by peaceful means and the Dutch. But three fourths of the 

600 miles away in Puerto Rico itself In the 1948 elections, the Popular Puerto Rican people are Spanish in ori 

: Democrats polled roughly 650,000 — gin and custom. The official language is 
Spanish, though English is widely used 
verthrow the government of Puerto For nearly four centuries, Puerto Rico 
by force. They tried unsuccessfully On the extreme fringe, there are two remained a colony of Spain. The Span 
ssassinate the popularly-elected Gor tiny groups which are bitterly anti iards found gold in the island and 
r Luis Munoz Marin United States. One group is the Na shipped out every trace of it. The Span 
, tionalist party, led by Pedro ish population in Puerto Rico grew. The 

I I ») FESOT Spaniards built cities developed the 


was the work of the extremist 
votes; the Statehood party, 280,000, 


ilist party These terrorists | yped a 
and the Independence party, 70,000 


{ iolence made no sense . ; 
(Campos wl s will t 


ing 
} } } Ing 


} 
Truman a8 always ac wated 


@ Prenste Bice. Ble has ennaiel iolence “t gain indepe 0 lence harbors increased agriculture, and 
red Puerto Rican independ The total number f lis i erected fortifications 

2 Peastn Ricazs Puerto Rico is believed unde Within Puerto Rico, a culture devel 

1,500 yped that was similar to that of other 

The Nationalists are egged on by tl Latin American countries. Although the 


nr ; Le ne ther anti-American group Puerto Ricans suffered under Spanish 


anit . 
nunists. The Cor nist rule, they did little about it. The revo 
Puerto Ric ) ins elect 


’uerto Hico is en 8! io hroug ' 
veir own governor wn legisla. i” Puerto Rico is ¢ lutions that spread through the Spanish 


- . , { the Nationalists colonies early in the 19th century did 
ure iM ‘ ! TTLITIISSI ney, 


a Washington (who } vaioe hut no not reach Puerto Rico 
Representatives Puerto Rico's History 


Our Pledges to Puerto Rico 
Puerto Rico's Politics The change caine about with 
lul I e1 Traum signed l it sort of pl . Spanish-American War. On July 
' I ' i ) i ist 1898, U. S. troops, commanded by Gen 
eral Nelson A. Miles, landetl in Puert 
Rico. General Mil iid the islanders 


ome to 


land area ifort 

chusetts) live 2.1 ' ne . — = 
veo Puerto Rico . y > star Y rut ot the island if 
repre- lumbus on 


mauest 
illustrious vovax , t lan } 13 vit! 


was over 


1 few casualties 





Caribbean Problem 


side. By the Treaty of Paris, 
December 10, 1898 
Rico was ceded to the 1 S 
paid Spain $20,000,000 fo 


m either 
Puerto 
Sam 
Puerto Rico 


signed on 


Unc le 


Guam, and the Philippin 
Uncle Sam has to a large extent lived 
up to the pledges contained in General 
Miles’ original procla ition. We did 
g to the Puerto Ri protection 
ittack. We endeavored “to 

promote prosperity But the job is onl 
ilf done. Puerto Rico 
- 


port ‘ still t " wor 


from foreign 


\ 
its name 


} 


rich 1OUSE 
land { S ithori sb xads and 
ilw i\ 


irs, dams 


passed 


i 
ted the 


lones Act 
election of 
by popular 
Luis Munoz 
erto Ricans 


2. 1948 


it is higher than 
American re public s. acilities are 
still so inadequate (accord to a re- 


cent U. S. governm that 48 


7 


Two million people trying to live on a million acres of 


arable land equals poverty; solution—industrialization 


per cent of the Puerto Rican children 
} the fourth grade. And vet 
two fifths of the island’s budget goes to 


reach only 
education 

Wages are rising but thev are still 
pitifully low. The U.S 


law of 75 


minimum wade 


cents an hour does not apply 
to Puerto Rico. A sugar worker earns 40 
to 50 cents an hour: tobacco field hands 


15 cents an hour iverage industrial 
, 


worker 10 cents Thi means 
} 


poor 
ousing and insufficient food for most of 
1e population. Unemy 


I 
one tenth of the tot 


t! lovment aver 
iges 
This vear Congress ar 
Security Act to grant Puerto | 


nplovment ind 


ie 
old age insurance 

rphaned children ind 1id 
» permanently disabled 
for I 


Rico 


basi reason rerTto cos 
of the 
»} 


poverty is that Puerto is one 
st densely 


populated igricultur 


ireas in the world 
ni y 
} t Te 


Its two million peo 
trying to make a living on ap- 
i million acres of arable 


fertile 


rately 


The soil is not very and 


natural 


Puerto Rico 


tf sweetness 


resources are limited 

is a land of sugar but not 
Sugar cane is the island's 
prim ipal « rop. But sugar ilone does not 
pr le enough jobs to employ all the 
people even during the six months’ sea 


son of harvesting and grinding. Other 
crops are raised—citrus fruits, tobacco, 
coffee—but not as yet in large quantities 
Molasses, a by-product of sugar, is used 
to make 


rum, an important export 


“Operation Bootstrap” 


The obvious need in Puerto Rico was 


t Accordingly 


y establish new industries 
“Operation Bootstrap” was launched in 
1942. The government founded 
the Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Company for the creating 
job-making attract 
new companies to the island, the Puerto 
government offered them a 12 
tax holiday.” New industries are 
Yt from 


island 


purpose of 
new industries. To 


? 
wean 


taxation for 12 vears! 


about a hundred new en 

nd small, have 
Puerto Rico. The most 
hese are textile 
ransterred from the United States 
Munoz 
he island's future 
} 


i result 
been 
several 
emo Marin is hopeful 
He look for 
ward to the time when “the people of 
Puerto Rico will within the smallness ot 
their territory realize the greatness of 
their Building 
believes, is the only 


of industry, he 


to build 


destiny 
real way 


prosperity in Puerto Rico 


wf Puerto Rico photo by Delane 


On Nov. 5 thousands of Puerto Rican women jammed registration places to fill 
out forms making them eligible to vote June 4, 1951, on the question of a new 
constitution. One day was set aside for women registrants, one day for men. 





. 
Loans to Franco and Tito 


France's Spain and Tite’s Yu- 
goslavio—two countries run by 
dictators, but with opposite po- 
litical viewpoints—are both go- 
ing to get help from Uncle Sam 
Neither country is in the Mar- 
shall Pian 


| riitiati Ss 
last 


Government 


President opposi 
(_ongress in 

ted the U.S to 
end $62.500.000 to Franco's Spain 
November 15, the Administra 
announced that the “United 
sid for Spain will get 


summer 


‘oy 


States loan 


nde immediately.” Loans are 


be 


way 


made for projects te benefit 


sDain § COCOONS 


Washington 


following re 


commentators suggest 


the asons for this ce 


ision to aid pain 
a Spain s reo! hic 


Western 


ot 
fi 


t} 


I urope is 


»pain cut 


4 i by 


A1nis 


f a 


urope 
ould be a 
with Russia 


wal 
return for a Spar 


us rf 


more 
war material 

chrome 

leaders 
to i} i large 
we also 

» Spain 

1946 the United 
il Assernbly Tei sed 


t of being pro-fas« is 


Nations 
Spain s 
! 


t and 


me beer ition to with 
liplomat rom 
vw UN 

N. News. Nov. | 


vslavia has ‘ ( 


Spain 


th lifted this ban 


> issue 
ommunist 
but Yugoslavia ‘on 


ernment 8 


with Russia 

lrought its 
ap 
iid 


iis 


mm 
government 


ted States tor 


aske $] 
fats and other goods 


The { rushed 


vithout for ¢ 


It ad tor 05.000. 000 in ew 


S stop 
waiting 
appre Step One wastaken by the 

S. Export-Import Bank. The bank 
vermitted Yug wlavia te bu food 


OOO O00 of a $] he 


gressional 


| 
wal 


vith & (MM) COMM) 


was by 
Ad 
1 Hy ’ , 


pent 


' 
cd Western ¢ 


per ifr 


{ \ ship 
m Italy an 
Last week President 
} 


eeTmmany 
Truman noti 


ed Congressiona leaders that he 


Understanding 


the Mi /a\i¥ 


will reque st ¢ mergency aid to Yugo 
slavia at the present session of Con 
The warned that 
the famine in Yugoslavia is so serious 
that the 
thrown 


tood 


gress President 
Tito regime may be over 
Unless large quantities of 
promptly, the 
President said, “the ability of Yugo- 
lavia’s military forces to withstand 
in attack the U.S.S.R its 
itellites, or both, would be danger 


are 


supplied 


by or 


ly weakened 
Pre 
sid Yugoslavia because 
|) “Tito’s rift wit 

ts the setback to 
h 


nt 


; 


sident Truman said we should 


Stalin 


first SOVI 


perialism und is slic is 
portant political symbol 
2) Tito st 


torce in Europe except the 


controls the la re 
hnting 


Soviet Union and these forces con 


Acme phot 
Poorly equipped Tibetan soldiers like 
hold back a 
Chinese Communist fotce estimated at 
100,000 men, 


Advance 


ene above are trying to 
whe have invaded Tibet 
of the Red forces are 
pushing close to Lhasa, Tibetan capital. 
The 16-year-old Dalai Lama was given 
full rule in effort 
ance against the invaders. 
would have official of 
regent until he reached the age of 


untts 


an to unify resist 
He normally 
the 


18 


guidance 


stitute i important element in the 
defense of Western Europe against 


Soviet aggression.” 


Sidelights on Elections 


in the elections November 7, 
Republicans made gains not 
only in Congress (see pages 
4-5) but also in many state 
capitals. 


Voters in 32 states elected gover 
Before the election, Democrats 
held 29 governorships; the Republi 
us, 19. The count for 1951 stands 
Re; 25; Demo 


Ors 


is follows ublicans 
governorship race was 
After a ol 
counting the votes were 
G. Mennen Williams 
rat. was declared re-elected 
g from Republican Harry F 
The 


i complete recount of the vote 


number 
ith 


Cov 


Re public ans have asked 


Another close contest occurred in 


Connecticut. There Republican Con 


gressman John Davis Lodge nosed 
out Democratic Governor Chester 
Bow le s ( »P A « hief 
ti President 
nan’s Fair Deal program 
Here are other state 
which are of general interest 
Poll Tax: South Carolina voted to 
eliminate its 85-year-old poll tax 
which citizens had to pay $1 
for the privilege of voting 
states (Alabama. Arkansas, Mis 
Tennessee and Viv 
! 


‘ 
Sill 


and a 


Tru 


wartime 


ong supp wter of 


sore votes 


undet 
a Ve 


SIX 


at 


Texas 
| have i poll tax 
Legalized Gambling 
Arizona 
Massachusetts 
to 
gambling legal 
nly state 
Nov. I issue 
World G 


! 


Four states 
Montana 


turned down 


California and 
pro 
ot 


Nevada remains the 


posals make various forms 


with legalized gambling 


Oklahoma 
wl 1¢ h 


record 


cernment 
WI i proposal 
would have put the state on 
in favor of changing the U. N 


“a world government able to prevent 


into 


wal 


Margarine: Michigan voted to per- 





mit the sale of colored margarine 
oleo). This leaves 14 states which 
still forbid the sale of this butter 
substitate colored 


when vellow. 


Federal taxes on colored and un- 


colored margarine ended July 1 


Color TV Goes to Court 


When will the public see color 
television? The “picture” is 
blurred at the moment 


Here's the background of the cur- 
rent argument about color TV 

The Federal Communic 
Commission is the Government 


ations 


agency which sets standards for 


I lio and tele vision broadk asting 
For months the FC 
and tests on color television 


The Columbia Broad 


tem color 


held he arings 


asting SVS 
rV plan 
This involves the use of a large me 
chanical disk. This disk must be at 
tached to a TV set in order to re 
ceive color telecasts. Present TV sets 
cannet receive CBS color 
black-and-white 
levice called an adapter 

The Radio Corporation of Ameri 
ca presented another type of color 
IV. The heart of the R¢ 


1 special electronic tube, rather than 


presented its 


even in 


without another 


A system is 


a mechanical disk. Present sets could 


receive RCA 
black-and-white 


color broadcasts in 
additional 
equipment. A special tube 
have to be added to re« 

The FCC 


system, quite 


without 
would 


elve color 


1 another 


the RCA 


Color Tele 


also erxarninec 
similar to 
system presented by 
vision, Inc 

This fall the FCC RCA 
and CTI color systems are not good 


The CBS 


ready tor use 


decided 
enough for the public 
system, however, is 
CBS was authorized to begin 


IV broadcasts on Nov 


color 


Acme phe 


LADY IN THE PENTAGON—Gen. George Marshall (right), Secretary of De- 
fense, recommended that Mrs. Anna Rosenberg (left) be appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense in charge of manpower and personnel policy. This is highest 
post ever held by a woman in our military establishment. Mrs. Rosenberg was 
born 48 years ago in Budapest, Hungary, and came to this country with her par- 
ents when she was ten. She is a specialist in labor and public relations and has 


important firms as her clients, 


the past 

RCA took the matter to a Federal 
court. RCA asked the court to delay 
the FCC 
TV in order to give RCA more time 
to develop its own color system 


order adopting CBS color 


Until the court’s decision is made 
which may be weeks from now- 


commerc ial te lecasts in color can- 
not start. Even after the judges make 
their either 
peal the case to the Supreme Court 

The 8500000 TV owners will 
have to be content with black-and 


white TV for a while 


decision side may ap 


longer 


Printing Has Birthday 


Exactly five hundred years ago 
a German printer struck upon 
a brand new idea. He put the 
idea to work, and printed his 
first book 


The 


be rg 


printer was Johann Guten 


The idea was movable metal 





What They Say— 

The Leipzig Radio (run by Com 
iet Zone of Ger- 
week its ac 


ted 


munists in the So 
many broadcast last 
count of the attemy issassina 
tion of President Truman by Puerto 


Nationalists It said The 


attempt on Trum 


Ri in 
n's life was noth 
ing but a large-scale election stunt 

now Truman has another pretext 
for suppressing the liberation move- 


ment in Puerto Ric« 





THE LIE DETECTOR 


The United States government 
Puerto Rico the 
same methods for exterminating the 
people that it used igainst the In 
dians The Ricans 
| ind dving under 
of the St ir Spangled 


Is repe ating in 


Puerto have 


been inguishing 
the st aow 


Bane tT 
This is BUNK because— 


See article on Puerto Rico, pages 
6 and 7 this issue. 








She has also 
and has done assignments for 


held many 
Presidents 


public positions in 
Roosevelt and Truman. 


type—pieces of metal each bearing 
the outline of a single letter of the 
alphabet. With these individual bits 
of metal pages of a book could be 
“set up” rapidly by hand, and the 
prec es ot metal could be used over 
and over again 

The book Gutenberg produced 
was a Latin edition of the Bible. He 
printed the first pages in 1450 and 
finished the job five 
vears later 

There 
berg Bible known to be in existence 
and 12 of them are in the U.S 
One of these copies is on guarded 
display in the New York Public Li 
brary, this month special 
ceremonies marked the 500th anni 
versary of Gutenberg’s first success 
His 


basic principle is still used in print 


tremendous 
are 45 copies of the Guten 


today 


Ww here 


ful use of movable metal type 


ing today 


Nobel Prizes Awarded 


Men of four nations share the 
honors in Nobel prizes for liter- 
ature, physics, chemistry, and 
medicine. 


The awards, which include prizes 
of about $31000 each. will be pre 
Stoc kholm 
December 10. (See 
Oct 

This year's Nobel awards are: 

Literature: William Faulkner, 58 
of Oxford, Miss., best known for his 
vivid “problem” novels of the U. S. 


sented in Sweden, on 
news pages in 


4 issue 





10 


South; Bertrand Russell, 76- 
ear-old British earl, a philosopher 
ind mathematician. Faulkner was 
swarded the literature prize for 1949 
The Nobel failed to 
vree on i winnet Lord 
Russell won the 1950 award 

Medicine: Award divided among 
Dr. Edward C. Kendall, 64, of the 
Mavo Minnesota Dr 
Philip S. Hench, 5A, also of the Mayo 
and Dr. Tadeus Richstein, 53 
Polish-born 
Switzerland The 


thet 


and 


comumnittee 


last year 


Clinic in 


( linus 
chemistry protessor in 


three men were 


honored for research on adre 


nal ortex hormones, which relieve 
hie t i arthritis and other di 

Lses 

Physics: Dr Cecil Frank Powell 
4 Kritish protessor for ce veloping 
method of 
wom s niu lews 

Award divided be 
Otto Diels, 74 
Ccerman and his assistant 
Dr Kurt Adler 19. tor 
of chemical odors 
the Nobel 


prize, announced in September, is 


Dr. Ralph Bunche, U.N. official 


“B” Means Banana Splits 


School officials in Tekonsha 
Michigan, soy Harley Morgan- 
thaler has done “more than 
anybody else in town’ to im- 
prove the grades of Tekonsha 
students 


} 


" simple photog 


tudvil al 


nl 
aprile 
t 


Chemistry 
tween Dy retired 
professor 
artificial! 
reatior 


The winner of Peace 


Mr Morganthaler drug 


weeks stu 


ruinis i 


lents in 


tore Every six 
the sl ekons! i 

their report ards If all the stu 
hetter Mir 


Morganthaler whips up any fountain 


schools bring him 
lent grades are B or 


lish the student 
the house 


Quick 
ON THE 


wants—and its on 
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tates which have 


states which for 


rgarine 
lictator of 
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iwarded t 


an American 


an English 


and 
man 

4. Detense Secretary 
that 
ed assistant Secretary of 


Marshall asked 
be appoint 
Detense 





United Nations News 





Cold and Reds in Korea 


U.N troops battled a new foe in 
Korea last week 


60- mil 


zero cold with 
12-foot 


sub 


an-hour win and 
snowdrilts 

Most o 
er fight against frostbite than against 
Last 


war 


itfits were having a tough 


Communists 
Korean 
seemed almost over, Chinese troops 
rged into North Korea from Man 
pages, Nov. 15 
withdrew to the 
Korea 
map in KE) 


the Chinese 


month just as the 


nuria see news 
issue U.N 


wast ot 


forces 
Harrow above 


Pyongvang (see 


issue, 
p. 2] 
Since then the U.N troops have 
but 


They were at the border of 


pushed forward cautiously 


' 
steadily 
Manchuria in northeast Korea as we 
went to press and still met little 
Chine se Opposition 

Were 
the Chinese building up for a “big 
push” to try to drive the U.N. out 
ot Korea? Orn 
more interested in keeping control 
of the Korean 


plants along the Yalu River? 


{ N leace rs were puzzled 


were the Chinese 


hydroelectric power! 
These 


plants provide electric power to a 


Manchurian cities. 

4 Chinese Red delegation was 
scheduled to arrive in New York last 
veek end to discuss the question of 
ormosa at the U. N. General Assem- 
ly (see United Nations News, Oct. 
ll] issue The U.N. hoped these 
visitors would give some inkling of 
what China is up to in Korea 


Japanese Gift to U. N. 


spring Americans 
visit our nations capital to see the 
trees in bloom 
Tokyo's mayor and city council gave 
the trees to the U.S. in 1912 

The United Nations’ permanent 
headquarters, under construction in 
New York City 


cherry blossom center.” 


number ot 


I 


Every many 


Japane sé cherry 


may become a new 
Ten thou 
Japanese cherry trees 
The 
seedlings were collected by Japanese 
school children and sent to the U. N 
as a sign of Japan's good will 

U_N. officials are grateful for the 
gift 
to do with the trees until landscap 
ing begins for the U 

nonths from now 


sand “baby 


are on their way from Japan 


But they re worried about what 


N 's new home 


International News phot« 


AMERICAN STYLE CHOW is being enjoyed by James W. Yeager (left) and Bill 
Henninger of St. Paul, Minn., who were among United Nations prisoners of war 


liberated from North Koreans. Men were later flown to hospitals to recuperate. 








Egypt Digs Up History 


The tomb of the High Priest 
Mentemhet, the Prince of The- 
bes, who was a governor of 
Upper Egypt about 700 B.C., 
was discovered recently near 
Luxor on the Nile 


The Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings, near Luxor, Egypt, is prob- 
ably the world’s most magnifhcent 
cemetery Egypt s ancient rulers, the 


Pharaohs, were buried here amidst 


splendor and ) iat the world 


has neve! equalled 

For manv vears scientists and his 
torians have been digging into the 
ruins of the tombs to unearth knowl 
edge of Egypt's ancient past. This 
program is being carried out by the 
Egyptian State Department ot An- 
tiquities. The hot, dry climate of 
Egypt has preserved many valuable 
treasures that were buried with the 
dead rulers 

Sixty Pharaohs were buried in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 
Manv of the tombs have been found 
but archaeologists are seeking the 
tomb of Cleopatra, one of the most 
famous of Egypt's rulers 

This would be the greatest find of 
all. Treasures worth about $200 
000.000 are believed to have been in- 
terred with her. The tomb of Men 
temhet was found a stone's throw 
from the Temple of Queen Hatshep 
sut, who was the first woman ruler 
in known history 

Carved inscriptions on the walls 
and in chambers of the tomb tell the 
story of Mentemhet’s career and of 
his daily life. They tell us that he 
was a High Priest of great wealth 
who restored his costly temple after 
it had been destroved by the As- 
syrians 

The scientists found that the 
priests lived in lavish splendor. They 
even had air conditioning in their 
palace. Sheets of tin were raised 
above openings in the roof. The hot 
sun beat down on the metal sheets 
and the warm air in the palace rose 
upw ard.’ As it rose it sucked cool air 
into the living quarters. The cool air 
came from sunken wells 

The palace of Mentemhet was 
found in perfect condition. The 
tombs are not alwavs found un- 
spoiled. About three fourths of the 
tombs uncovered were found looted. 
Many centuries ago they were 
robbed of the jewels and wealth that 
had been buried with the mummies 


W 
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Workmen carry out mummy 2,700 years old that lay in tomb of High Priest Men- 
temhet, Prince of Thebes. Egypt's hot, dry climate has preserved many treasures. 


Acme phote 
Tomb was found under 150 feet of sand and rock after three years of digging. 
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Gray-faced General Lee, 
@ grey steed—Traveller—on his wey 


()' 


BK artes 


the wars in which we have 


it is the Civil 


ALI 


ever be en eng aged 
' 


that has left the str mest impres 


m ut ninds and on our imadgina 


tions. It gave us 


vuur most beloved na 
1 
tional ™ 


aln our re 
vered sectional hero, Lee. It us 


Walt Whitman's 


instunce i 


hero, I and most 


gave 
uur best war poetr 


for 


. o 
owell’s “Commemorati 


Drum 
Russell | 


amd =our 


James 


laps 


Who 
Dixie.” or “Tr amp, 
“Battle Hymn of the 
Tenting Tonight”? And 


most familiar 
know 
Tramp Tramp uD | 


Republic 


who 


songs 
oes vot 
or 


remembers songs from our other 
vars? 

No other has 
ontributed so much to our legends and 
vir folklore. the words Civil War 

w Was States) conjure 
up for us a Jackson 


istride 


chapter in our history 


very 
Between the 
hundred 
like a 
Traveller, Pickett on the sl pes of Ceme 
Ridge T} J 
‘i ary Rid . I arr 


images 


} j 
standing stone WwW ill Lee 


men going up Mis 


gut in Mobile Bay 


Grant and Lee at Appomattox, Lin yin 
r tl I i pation Py clamati 
Cettye 


” 


urg 


Lost Cause of the South 


lent, t ! Civil 


1 mov 


by Ratidem House in 


gray beard, gray uniform, 


n Ode” 


Lee ond Grant «t Appomatice.” 
the Landmark Rooks series 


riding 
to surrender to Grant 


Roll and 
Kantor's 
Churchill's 


che II's Cone 


MacKinlay 
Long Remember, Winston 
The Crisis, Margaret Mit- 

With the Wind, DuBose 
Peter Ashley 
others. Curiously enough, most of these 
of the Civil War 
novels—are written from the point of 


Cease Firing, 


Heyward’s or a dozen 


and most better 
view of the South; it is the Lost Cause 
that has left the strongest impact on 
our minds 

Of all the the Lost 
Cause, perhaps Stark Young's So Red 
the Rose is the most memorable. It is 
indeed of the 
Civil War and its aftermath; it is a pic- 
ture of the aristocratic Old South, drawn 
It is 
of a 


novels about 


far more than a story 


with affection and understanding 
an explanation, and a defense 
that flourished 
or three decades before the war 


civilization in the two 
then 
was swept away and has been seen 


no more. It is a tender and beauti 


fully written tribute to a way of life 


Luxury and Magnificence 


The setting is the rich Delta country 
Natchez 
gion of immense plantations ind mag 
The al 
of the 


is pronounced is Mctlee 


around in Mississippi—a re- 


characters are 


McGehee 


houses 


mhcent 


most all members 


friends and visitors and 


scene shifts from 
t M 
Hill 


cre 


tion house to anot! 
' 
bello, Clifton, Lai 


and others, ea 


ington 


ficent than the | 


Each plantation 


The South 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


selves the visftor could admire the rose- 
imported perhaps from 
the Dresden china, 

the portraits by 
Benjamin West or the Peales or Thomas 
Sully hanging on the walls, the great 
libraries in their fine bindings 

There an endless coming and 
going of family and guests. There were 
private landings where the luxurious 
river steamboats stopped for the con- 
venience of the planters—and to allow 
passengers to see the houses. Every one 
knew every one else, and almost every 
body was related to everybody else 
cousins of one kind or another. Life was 
1 succession of visits and of parties, and 
talk seemed its main concern. “Every- 
body talked, as only a Southern family 
can, talking to cach other for the love 
of all; whatever subjects of conversa 
tion there might be were knocked down 
like a feather.” 


wood plan 
France or Germany 


the Bohemian glass 


was 


The Heritage of the Past 


It was. in its wav, a highly civilized 
society. Its members were sure of them 
selves, and did not need to think about 
their position. They were rich and could 
take their possessions for granted and 
afford to be not only generous but care 
They educated and wore 
their learning with grace. They culti 
vated cotton but what they 


ilso cultivated was the life of the affec 


less were 


to be sure 


tions as well as a sense of continuity 
¥ belonging to something good in the 
past, and passing on the heritage to the 
next generation. Thus Hugh McGehee 
talking to his son about to go off to war: 
You know how ‘tis in our family. It's 
»w that vou were loved 
The way I've 
our ideas 


nething 
born 

t is this 

memory 


pon our 


hive live d before 
n some clarity of 

yur credit to think 

oday, and it’s not to our 


we end today All through 


we began t 
glory to think 








No. 4—American History in Literature Series: 


So Red the Rose, by Stark Young, tells the story 
of the Civil War from the Southern point of view 


That Was Swept Away 


time we keep coming in to the shore 
like You stick to 


your blood son 1 certain fierce 


waves—like waves 
there's 
ness in blood that can bind vou up with 


a long community of life 


War for Their Own Soil 


Soon the war comes and all the young 
men go off to battle, and some of the 
older ones, too. Edward McGehee goes 
off and is killed at SlAloh. and his uncle 
Malcolm Bedford fights at Vicksburg 
and comes home to die. What they are 
not slavery, 


or even States rights, 


fighting for is clear enough 
as they see it 
though that is important, but their own 
The spirit that 
that ani 
who wrote, “I 


soil, their own region 
animates them is the 


Robert I 


have not been able to make up my mind 


spirit 
mated Lee 
to raise my hand against my relatives, 
” It was that, 
just didn’t seem to 


my children my home 


very simply. There 
be any other course to follow 

Soon the war came to the South, 
and after the fall of Vicksburg and the 
occupation of Natchez by the Federals, 
the Delta aristocracy began to feel the 
One 
of the great houses was taken over by 


ruthlessness of war ifter another 
the Yankees. There was pillaging and 


ften burning. The invaders—sometimes 
whites sometimes Negroes would come 
in and smash up the rosewood furni- 
bavonets 


Peales and 


swords or 
+} 


and i¢ 


thrust their 
Wests 
the Sullys, use the pianos for firewood 
raid the 


1 } 
lars, and then 


ture 
through the 
smoke houses ind the wine cel 
put the whole 
thing to the torch. The slaves ran off to 
New white folks came 
North for the 

l was on the 


in the end 


Sherman’s army 
in—speculators from the 
most part The “bott 


top 


The Victim’s Point of View 


the 


much that they are bad or 
stupid, but that thev don’t 


1} 


the really 


greedy or 
understand 


important things ft life, that 


their values are warped and distorted 
There are the Yankee governesses, so 
disapproving of the luxury and gaiety 
of the great houses; as are the Yankee 
preachers, There are, of course, the 
Yankee soldiers—Grant and Sherman, 
who come out fairly well, after all, and 
the rank and file who come off very 
badly. Yet if the cards seem stacked 
against the Yankees it is well to remem- 
ber that this is the story from the point 
of view of planters and their ladies 

In a very real sense modern society, 
which has levelled down and levelled 
up, has had the effect of smoothing out 
all the rough spots. Perhaps only an 
aristocracy or a society very sure of it- 
self, can put up with individualism and 
eccentricity. One of the best things about 
So Red the Rose is the emphasis on in 
dividualism, and eccentricity, too, as 
it flourished in the Old South 


The Code of Individualism 


There is Uncle Henry, for example, 
one of the great McGehees, who chose 
to live in a cabin on his brother's plan 
tation, and to keep to himself 

There is the fabulous Mary Cherry, 
who spent all her life visiting around 
among her McGehee kin, staying some- 

sometimes a vear, as it 
and al] but taking over 
wherever she went. She brought her 
trunks with her, and placed them in the 
middle of her where she could 
always get at them. Every so often she 
would clear all the cooks out of the 
kitchen and bake little cakes according 
to her own recipe and then take them 
to her When she 
complained at one of the that 
she had to go around a corner to get 
to her room, they had a speci il door cut 
from the hall to the room 


times a week 
pleased her 


room 


room and eat them 


houses 


An indomi- 
riding in 
Yankee lines during the 


war, her bonnet filled wit] 


table old woman, Marv Cherry 
and out of the 
quinine; she 
terrified even generals. There is Uncle 
Miles McGehee four hundre 
of him, who had his own 


d pounds 


speci il arm 


chairs on all the Mississippi steamboats 


. , , 
Even those who do not cultivate ec 
I and 


centricity live by their vn code 


Thus did Edward's 


when she 


go their own way 
mother, who suddenly knew 
heard of Shiloh, that her boy was lying 
there, dead, and who went off in the 
night to find him, walking over the 
ravaged battlefield with her one servant, 
hunting out Edward by the feel of his 
hair. Thus did Duncan—the hero of the 
book if there is a forfeiting a 
chance to get home at the end of the 
war by knocking down a Yankee officer 
who had affronted his honor, It meant 
six months in prison, but no one thought 
it was the wrong thing to do 


hero 


The Cherishing of Tradition 


Stark Young has been called a ro 
mantic, and he is, though the term is 
not one of criticism. So Red the Rose 
has been criticized because it supports 
the moonlight and roses myth of the 
Old South, or because it sentimentalizes 
and idealizes the planter class, or be 
cause it is partisan. 

In a sense all these criticisms are just 
enough: in a sense they are all irrele 
vant. The society which Stark Young 
describes is no figment of his imagina 
tion. It actually existed, and his descrip- 
tion of it might be called realistic as 
well as romantic 

To the charge that the book idealizes 
the planter class, or the slavery svstem 
the reply would probably be that it 
does indeed. However, it is not a class 
or a system that Mr. Young is concerned 
with. but a way of life, a sense of 
value Ss 

The kind of society that Mr 
admires. the kind for which he 
fesses nostalgia, is one in which people 
belong to something bigger than them 
selves—to a community, to ancestors, to 
things that have meaning because they 
were built by loving hands—gardens or 


Young 
con- 


furnishings, even 

In a world growing more and more 
impersonal, more and more anonymous 
there is something to be said for the 
cherishing of tradition. So Red the Ros« 
should be read sympathetically. It tells 
us a great deal not only about the Old 
South and the Civi] War, but about our 


own time as well 
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TWN. 
F YOU HAD LIVED IN LANCASTER PA. (779, YOU UT FoR JON WAS WORE ENTERESTED © PRITEND Tue 
MIGHT HAVE SEEN 14-YEAR-OLD RT FULTON’S B0aTS. TO EUROPE TO STUDY ART. BUT HE GOT TO 
FURST INVENTION—A PADOLE-WHEEL FISHING BOAT 














ING WITH MECHANICAL INVENTIONS~SUCH AS THIS TORPEDO-FIRING 

















NW PARIS IN 1802 FULTON MET ROGERT 
LIVINGSTON, U.S. MINISTER TO FRANCE. 


THEY 
» CALL /T FULTON'S FOLLY” 
THAT CRAZY INVENTOR THINKS 





BOAT AUN BY STEAM, FULTON? 
WITH MY POLITICAL POWER, WE 
CAN GET THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS TO 
MUN STEAMBOATS ON THE MUOSON 
‘ee —TNE BUSIEST RIVER IN AMERICA. 











ABUT THE “CLERMONT” RAN. IT WASN'T THE FIRST STEAMBOAT THAT 
WORKED. BUT IT WAS BETTER DESIGNED THAN EARLIER STEAMBOATS 
AND IT SHOWED A PROFIT. IN 1@u FULTON'S “MEW ORLEANS” WAS THE FIRST 
STEAM VESSEL TO SAK FROM PITTSBURGH TO NEW ORLEANS. 

-— 


OLD MAN MISSISSIPPI'S 
MET MIS MASTER NOW! 
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1. PUERTO RICO 


A. Using the numbers 1-5 
each of the following events in their 
correct Each 
counts 4 


plac e 
chronological order 
Total 20 

a. Puerto Ricans allowed to elect 
their governor by popular vote 
The island is ceded to the Unit- 
ed States 

Island-wide vote is authorized to 
Puerto Ri- 
their own constitu 


determine whether 


cans want 
tion 
The island is named “San Juan 
Bautista” 
Almost all the 


disappeared 


native Indians 


My score _ 
B. On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence 


Each counts 2. Total 14 


a. In relation to Florida, Puerto 


Rico lies to the 
1. southeast 3 


2 southwest { 


northeast 
northwest 
The population t Puerto Rico 
is about 

] 2,000,000 3 
2. 25,000,000 { 
All of 


crops in Puerto Rico, except 


50.000.000 
150,000,000 


the following are major 


|. sugar cane 3. tobacco 
2. citrus fruits 4. rubber 

The chief inducement which 
Puerto Rico offers for opening 
new businesses is 


the breakup of local labor 
unions 
complete freedom from gov- 
ernment regulation 
exemption from taxes for 12 
years 
exemption from taxes during 
the life of the business 
The language spoken by most 
Puerto Ricans is 
1. French 3. Indian 
2. English 4. Spanish 
__f. During most of its history Puerto 
Rico was controlled by the gov- 
ernment of 
l. the U.S 3. Spain 
2. Great Britain 4. Holland 
g. The first native of Puerto Rico 
to be elected governor by pop- 
ular vote was 
1. Ponce de Leon 
2. Griselio Torresola 
3. Luis Marin 
4. Pedro Campos 
My score 


ll. FAIR DEAL HEAVY WEATHER 


On the line below each of the fol 


lowing statements write the word 


true if it is correct. If it is not correct 
term in 


Fac h 


correct 
place of the italicized 
Total 40 
] The 82nd ( 
January 3 


write the name or 
word 
counts 8 


ongress will meet on 


2. The majority party in the House of 


Representatives is the Republican 


3. The two territories whose request 


for statehood may be voted upon by 
the Senate are Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, 

4. Two Democratic Senators who 
were defeated for reelection in Nov 
are Scott Lucas and Millard Tydings 


5. A controversial tax on the high 
earnings of corporations is the corpo- 
ration income tax 


My score 


iil. SOUTH SWEPT AWAY 


In the left-hand column below are 
four great Civil-War 
ponenannel Each is irrevocably 
inked with one of the places listed 
in the Match 
place names with personalities by 
writing the number in the 
opposite each letter Fach 


Total 16. 


the names of 


right-hand column 
correct 
space 
counts 4 


Gettysburg 

Mobile Bay 

Cemetery 

Ridge 

c. Farragut 4. Appomattox 

5. Missionary 
Ridge ; 


a. Lee 


b. Pickett 


d, Lincoln 
My score 


IV. FLASH OF LIGHTNING 


In the space opposite each letter 
write the number of the correct an- 
Total 10 


swer. Each counts 5 


i. On a class-4 day 
there is danger of forest fires 
rain is in prospect 
the summer people arrive 
southeast wind is an omen of 


rain 2. forest fire 3. drought 


My score fs My total score_ 


My name — 
Quiz for issue of November 29, 1950 


Answers in Teacher's Edition 





im \ WORDS to 


; 


¢ the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Carib—A noun. Member of a tribe of 
South American Indians 
Guiana, Venezuela 
Antilles, and on the 
Central America 

cede—A turn over by treaty 
(from the possession of one country to 


now found in 
some of the Lesser 
Caribbean coast of 


verb re 


that of another ) 

referendum—A noun. Process by which 
the voters in certain states may vote upon 
laws passed by the legislature. Sometimes 


the legislature presents the law to the 
people to uphold or reject at an election 
Sometimes the people petition to have a 
certain law submitted to the voters, and 
if the petition goes through, an election 
is held to determine whether the law 
shall remain or not 


“ECHO” WORDS 

You've met them all before—these sim 
ple, one-syllable words that have the 
same sound, but different meanings 
When you want to get technical, you call 
Below you'll find ten 
groups of three definitions. In each case 
the three definitions add up to a well- 
known homonym. Write it in the blank 
(P.S. It’s got to begin with b/) 


them homonyms 


space 
1. _.______ a clamp, make steady, 

a pair 
Ginette people 


united into 6 


group, strip of material, what Ralph 
Flanagan conducts 

dull person, make a 
endured 


round hole 
: a court of law 


figura 
prevent 

section of a theater, 
give a sharp blow 


wood or metal pole 


overed ree eptac le 
on the ear 

deep dish, move along 
smoothly, “scooped-out” arena 
earth, de- 
posit money, tip an airplane to one 


side 


mound of 


male deer, dollar, to 
butt 

-s make a hollow sound, 

part of a sail, rapid growth in business 

__—_. give birth to, carry, the 


Russian — 
Answers in Teacher Edition 








to ask you to stop dancing, talking, or 
laughing with other boys when you 
work and go to school with them 


Q. My girl friend and I are practi 
C cally like sisters. My boy friend asked 
me to get a date for a friend of his. His 
friend knows my girl frie nd and doesn't 
‘ f ” th | How do l 


f 


you? Some 


story and 


person 
one W 
planation 
way 
going 
fiction 





wiginal s ner s usual misinter 


preted lisquoted loke about the 





Ani Mowe a. libelous’ marks and destroy the story 








laughter instead of a storm of in 


» Canedian High News with 


a bes ' eg ee 
is one) (“Please use the GEOMETRICAL termi’ lignation 
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he 
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Flash of Lightning 


The little man “saw red” when one of the 
summer visitors started to shoot a deer... 


By CHARLES RAWLINGS 


E TURNED off the radio and stood 
in the dusk of his kitchen. He had 
made up his mind about the deer 

ind his tendergreen beans. The 

vas just like the chickadees and finches 
for whom he put out seed and suet in 
+} 


deer 


1e winter. 

Still no rain for Maine, the man on 
the radio had just said. The woods were 
lrier than last year. Not a drop 
> thirty eight days. Tomorrow 
ve thirty-nine. It would be another 
lass-4 day, which forestry tal 
neasuring fire danger had 
not said anything about what class day 


~ rain 


would 


was 
The radio 
it was for farmers, or the way they were 
having to barnfeed pastured stock and 
haul water from the pond up into the 
fields, or ] hing 
starving 
He moved to the 


the stoop It was a 


how the wild 


small, wizened, salt-box 
paint. He 
alike. He 
man needing paint too. He lived a 
weeding or taking 


und the house looked some 
wizened 


| 


what was a small 
me, 
hiring out by the day 

Reprinted by permission of the a thor 


from This Week magazine 


wood away from the saw in cordwood 


time when he needed cash money. He 
did not need much 

Down in the cove the summer people 
The y 
were in the cottages every summer now 


This 


spell was good weather for them 


were having sport swimming 


long dry 
Theis 


! 


Connecticut people 


big cars came and went and the rich 


waved back 
when he could not get out of it When 


years ago 


people in them waved: he 
he had first come here four 
he had the cove the 
vay a man should with his neighbors 
The first had 


made 


visited down at 


them in 


them laugh 


time he seen 
had 


There you was,” he 


swimming he 
“mus 


suits made a 


had said 


tered in the water with 
puppuse 

When thes 

him to say it over again so they could 

he had stayed out his visit 

as if nothing had happened, but he had 


They were dif 


had laughed and asked 
remember it 


~ver gone back again 
lerent pe ople What they thought about 
how they felt about anything, he did 
not know 

That was too bad 
to have close, friendly neighbors 

He strolled out on the road and over 


for it is a blessing 


the far shoulder and down a steep lane 
to his lower garden. Only the quarter 
acre patch of tendergreen beans was 
left; it was a late planting after peas 
The peas and the tendergreens were the 
had let him 
The peas were in his cellar now 


two 
make 
neat 
had 


greens next week 


crops the drought 
green pint jars all in a row. He 
planned on canning the tender 
thanks to this lower 
patch of ground he would have enough 
vegetables to last through the winter 


It was a strong little piece of ground 
that drained well enough to make peas 
j 


early season and yet, watered by 


inderground spring could also 


heans in drought, in late August 


gro 


H,. stood in the edge of the bean 


patch and let the smell of green life 
come up around him. It was like step 
ping into a cooled room. The lower end 
was where the deef had eaten last night. 
The stems stood white and stark in the 
starlight, cropped as even as if a scythe 
had cut them. When he discovered the 
i coming down to cul 


d noon 
first it 


had thought at 
so much had been eaten 
a big buck. He 


image at 
tivate, he had 
been two deer 


but it had been only 
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struck a match and squatted, studying 
the track A gigantic buck! He 
spread his fingers and measured the 
track. Two 
cloven hoof 
an inch gap 
sunk so deeply 


again 


easily in 
two more in the other with 
hetween. The hoof had 
that there two 
round indentations in the soft ground 
where the deer claws had touched 


fingers lay one 


were 


l guess 
“than I'll 


“You're hungrier for them 
he said softly to the track, 
ever be.” 


Sn squatting, he looked up to the 
edge of the road. It was in clem 
starlit fifty 


Connecticut 


in the bright night 
The 
people down the hill were loud 
laughing 


away voices of the 


and 
“This is a reckless place,” he warned 
as if the deer could hear him for a 
deer. You'd better be careful 
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the patch and scare Connecticut, too 
“Mister 
you don't feed a deer and then kill it.” 


He debated what he would say 


“The law’s on, mister, you've got no 
right.” “Those are my beans. The 
deer can 

Why he debated what he would say 
instead of just shouting out something, 
he did not know. He was mad deep in 
side, resentful, but it would not boil up 
and make him reckless, for some reason 


He had said 


the wrong thing once to these people 


He was not a reckless man 


The sound of the deer chomping be 
a startling sound out of the still 
Connecticut moved at the sound 
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The buck 
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MMALL ABOUT EVE (20th Century- 
Fox. Produced by Darryl Zanuck. 
Written and directed by Joseph Man- 
kiewicz.) 


Joe Mankiewicz, who wrote and di- 
ected All About Eve, is « urrently rated 
me of the greatest assets a studio staff 
can boast. His Letter to Three Wives 
won him two Academy Awards last 
year: one for the best direction, one for 
the best screenplay The hard hitting 
No Way Out, which Mankiewicz also 
wrote and directed, was highly praised. 

All About Eve is absorbing to the ex- 
tent that author-director Mankiewicz 
joes not immediately reveal “all about 





Eve"’—or any ol the other main char 


acters, for that matter. The participants 





in the action are: an aging Broadway 
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Nation-Wide Talent Search 


for Young Writers 


JR IFTEEN leading daily newspapers 
throughout the nation are on the look- 
out for your entries in the 1951 regional 
Scholastic Writing Awards program. 

You can win an Underwood portable 
typewriter, achievement keys, certificates 
of merit, and other awards. 

Check the map above to see if you live 
in an area covered by a regional newspaper 
sponsor. If you do, write directly to the 
paper for a 1951 Writing Awards Rules 
Booklet. This will tell you deadline date, 
place to send entries, other details. 


Watch the newspaper for news of the 
program, judges, tips on writing, deadline 
reminders, and other helps. 

Regional winners, announced locally in 
March, are eligible for the national Schol- 
astic Writing Awards. 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 

Ilinois 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 
Ohio 

New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington, D.C 


1951 Regional Sponsors 

The Denver Post (State) 

The Hartford Courant (State) 

The Miami Herald (Southeastern Florida) 
The Peoria Star (Northcentral Iilinois) 

The New Orleans States (State) 

The Boston Post (State) 

The Boston Post (State) 

The Detroit News (Southeastern Michigan) 


enc we on — 


° 


The St. Louis Star-Times (St. Lovis area) 
The New Orleans States (State) 
The Boston Post (State) 


The Cleveland News (Greater Cleveland area) 
The Newark News (State) 

The Knickerbocker News (Capital district) 
The Pittsburgh Press (Western Pa.) 

The Ft. Worth Star-Telegram (North, west Tex.) 
The Boston Post (State) 

The Newport News Daily Press (Va. penin.) 
The Washington Evening Star (D.C. area) 


Students living in areas in which there is no regional program 
should submit entries directly to Scholastic Writing Awards, 7 E. 
12th St., New York 3, before national deadline date—Mar. 1, 1950. 
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The Philippine Republic issued this stamp 
last month to commemorate a meeting 
there last May. Seven Asian nations at- 
tended to discuss ways of solving Far 
Eastern problems. The stamp shows a 
dove of peace and a global map of 
southeast Asia 
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with Languages ? 


Give the mistokes you moke in any languvege— 
in ink, pencil, typewriter—o quick, dean brush- 
off The sign below tells the truth about Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. Students and business 
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don Roberts Erasers for all kinds of erasing 
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Then, in the Temple of Aesculapius where the sick were brought 
to be healed by the ancient gods, a wonderful event took place 
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‘VERY Thanksgiving, we 
editors, and other staff members of 


the writer, 


Scholastic Magazines) have the pleasure 
f a social hour and buffet supper with 
many of our friends among teachers of 
Social Studies and teachers of English 
rhe suppers are held Thanksgiving eve- 
ning, just before the opening sessions of 
National 
Council of Teachers of English and the 
National Council for the Social Studies 

Our the 
past thirty years, if marked on a map 
of the U. S., would make zig-zag lines 
“from sea to shining sea” and from At 
lanta to the Great Lakes. Last year we 
were in Baltimore (Social Studies) 
Buffalo English). All teachers 
who use Scholastic Magazines or who 
lead chapters of Teen Age Book Club are 
invited to traditional Scholastic 
Thanksgiving parties 

Last week, Editor-in-Chief 
Gould Scholastic 
Cavalcade Editor Eric Berger, and 
World Week Editor Sturges Cary, 
played host at the Social Studies meeting 
in Minneapolis at the Hotel Nicollet. 
Practical English Editor Margaret 
Hauser, Scholastic Teacher Editor Wi)- 
liam Boutwell, Teen Age Book Club 
Director Martha Huddleston the 
writer received our guests at the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee 

Editors 
partaking of the companionship and the 
turkey in Minneapolis and Milwaukee 


respectiy ely 


the annual meetings of the 


Thanksgiving travels over 


and 


these 


Kenneth 


Senior and Literary 


and 


Berger and Boutwell, after 


crossed paths in the air as 
they flew to attend some of the sessions 
That is 
Editor Berger flew from Minneapolis to 
Milwaukee to get the benefit 
the English Council meetings; Editor 
Boutwell flew from Milwaukee to Min 
neapolis to be in on some of the Social 
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TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Civil Rights 
December 6 in Senior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Free and Inexpeusive 
Material Available from the American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. What's the Score 
on Civil Rights (Series G-131-48)> 
1948, 10¢, National Institute of Social 
Relations Ine., 1244—20th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. These Rights Are 
Ours to Keep, 1948, 20¢, Public Af 
fairs Committee Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. America’s 
Stake in Human Rights, by R. W. Crary 
& J. T. Robinson (Bul. No. 24), 1949, 
25¢, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201—16th St., Washington 6, 
D.C. Freedom’s Charter, (Headline Se- 
ries), 1949, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 East 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

BOOKS: Price of Liberty, by Clara 
Molendyk & Benjamin Edwards, $1.80, 
(Harper, 1947). To Secure These 
Rights; the Report of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights, $1.00 
(Simon & Schuster, 1947). Equality in 
America, by George Huszar, (Refer 
ence Shelf Vol. 21), $1.75, (H. W. Wil 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “Five Liberties of True 
Democracy,” by C. Bowles, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, May 28, 1950. “Controversy 
in Gongress Over Federa] Civil Rights 


son 


Proposals; with Pro & Con Discussion,” 
Congressional Digest, Feb. 1950. “Hu 
man Welfare State,” by W. O. Douglas, 
Survey, Apr. 1949. “To Secure These 
Rights,” by R. K. Carr, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Feb. 5, 1950 

FILMS: Bill of Rights, 20 minutes, 
long term lease. Teaching Films Custo- 
dians Inc., 25 W. 43rd St.. N. Y. 18. 
Incorporating the Bill of Rights into the 
Federal Constitution. A foreword em 


phasizes the importance of these amend 


ments in the present world situation 
Make Mine Freedom, 10 minutes, loan, 
Motion Picture Division, Harding Col 
lege, Searcy, Arkansas. The case against 
police state philosophies, the frictions 
which tend to divide us, and the need 
for cooperation among all groups 
FILMSTRIPS: Democracy Is Home 
Made, 67 frames, Pilgrim Press, 14 
Beacon St.. Boston 8, Mass. Problems of 
democratic living, emphasizing freedom 
from fear, freedom of speech, religion 
etc. To Secure These Rights, 50 frames, 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
Graphic review of the report by the 
President’s Committee on Civi) Rights. 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
73 frames, United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information, Films and Visual 
Information Division, Lake Success, 


N. Y. Free loan. 


China 
January 3 and 10 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: China, by T. T. Brad 
ley & Others (World Geography Read 
ers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill Co., 
400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
China in the Air Age, by L. A. Phillips, 
1948, free, Pan American World Air 
ways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Forging a 
New China, by L. K. Rosinger (Head- 
line Series No. 67), 1948, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Look Again at 
China, by Willis Lamott, 1948, 50¢, 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y 

BOOKS: Land of the Chinese People, 
by Cornelia Spencer, $2.25 (Lippincott, 
1945). China, Country of Contrasts, by 
Mary Nourse, and Delia Goetz, $3.00 
Harcourt, 1944). Li Lun, Lad of Cour- 
age, by Carolyn Treffinger (fiction), 
$2.50 (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947). 
Firecracker Land, by Florence Avys- 
cough, $3.00 (Houghton, 1932) 

ARTICLES: “Hitchhiking with the 
Yellow Fish,” by S. R. Rau, Harper, 
Mar. 1950. “War with China Next?” 
U. S. News, Aug. 11, 1950. “Profile of 
Red China,” by A. D. Barnett, Foreign 
Policy Reports, Feb. 15, 1950. “Inside 
China: Uncensored Story,” U. §. News, 
Jan. 2, 1950, “China in the Long Haul,” 
by N. Peffer, Harper, Apr. 1950 

FILMS: Farming in South China, 20 
minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Avenue, N. Y. 29 
Tilling the soil in the Si River Valley. 
Oriental City, 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films. Study of the hab 
its and customs of urban life in Canton, 
China. Children of China, 11 minutes 
sale or rent. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil 


mette, Ill. Episodes of home, school, and 


Films Inc 


play life of children in a Chinese vil 
What Is China?, 23 minutes, long 
term lease, Teaching Films Custodians 
Inc., 25 W. 43rd Stu. N. Y. 18. China- 
its history, geography people. 

FILMSTRIPS: China, 64 frames, In 
formative Classroom Pictures Publish 
ers, 40 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
2, Mich. Scenes of family life, schools, 
farmers and industria] workers, cities 
and villages. 


lage 








Off the Press 


Notice: Please do not send orders for 
these books, or requests for examination 
copies, to Scholastic Magazines. All cor- 
respondence pertaining to books re- 
viewed here should be sent direct to 
their publishers. 





The New Society. The Anatomy of In- 
dustrial Order, by Peter F.. Drucker. 
Harper, N. Y. 356 pp., $5 


It is Mr. Drucker’s thesis that mass 
production is more than mere organi- 
zation of machinery—it is a way of life. 
He has drawn upon his personal expe- 
rience as an adviser to corporations to 
outline a more humane approach to the 
conduct of our giant indastajes Like 
many other students of our society, he 
is convinced that big business is here 
to stay. He would solve some of the 
problems in human relations created by 
bigness through plant government in 
which responsibility is shared by man 
agement and workers. The role of the 
Federal government in this is to stay 
away from business problems which it 
cannot hope to grasp. The largesse it 
dispenses in the form of welfare bene- 
fits is acceptable only so long as it is 
controlled at the local level 

Occasionally Mr. Drucker 
vigorously a straw man and carries off 
a not unexpected victory. He 


belabors 


aceom 


plished this neat feat in his quarrel with 


stockholders—millions of them—who do 
not exercise control over the industries 
which they own. He would take away 
their nominal ownership of industry and 
give them “certificates of investment 
each carrying a perfectly genuine claim 
to a share in the profits ” Manage- 
ment, the brains of “the new 
would continue in its performance of 
vital duties 
executives’ salaries, the worker's stake 
in profit, and union responsibilities will 
put you in a mood to argue at the end 
of every paragraph 


” 
society, 


His examination of huge 


Guide to Business History. Materials 
for the Study of American Business 
History and Suggestions for Their 
Use, by Henrietta M. Larson. Har 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1181 pp., $12 


In recent years social scientists have 
turned their attention to the field of 
business history. More and more mate 
rials are being made available to the 
serious student of our business devel 
opment. The avenues of research are 
clearly marked in the Guide to Business 
History, a comprehensive, critically an 
notated bibliography prepared by Pro- 
fessor Larson of Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

The work is an effort to do for the 
comparatively narrow field of business 
history what George M. Dutcher and 


Our Democracy Really Works 
in Educational Exchange Plan 


A cfoenag it’s the little, everyday things we take for granted which reveal 
our democracy to foreign visitors. 

There was the Brazilian agricultural engineer, for instance, who 
dropped into the State Department's Educational Exchange Office after 
touring the United States. He was convinced, he said, that democracy 
really works here—a view he had not held a few weeks earlier. 

“And what convinced you?” asked Dr. William Crane Johnstone, 
director of the many-sided Educational Exchange program. 


“Why, your rural free delivery.” 


“RFD?” Dr. Johnstone said, a bit surprised. “How's that?” 

“I was driving,” the Brazilian explained, “through the Maryland 
countryside. I noticed rows of mail boxes along the road, one for each 
house. Then I saw a car stop beside one of the boxes. A mail carrier was 
stuffing it full of letters, newspapers and magazines. I was about to drive 
on when the farmer came out of his house and walked toward the road. 
Opening a-conversation, I asked him what type of mail he had received. 

“Oh, letters of various sorts,’ he told me. ‘Here, for example, is one 
from my sister in Chicago. And here’s a check in payment of some corn 


I recently sold.’ 


““Do you mean,’ I asked him, ‘that you even dare to receive money 


this way?’ 
“Of course,’ the farmer said. 


“ ‘But none of these mail boxes is locked!’ 

“We don’t need to lock them,’ the farmer replied. 

“When he told me,” the Brazilian concluded, “that the mail carrier 
came every day, delivering letters and newspapers and packages to 
everyone, rich or poor, it suddenly came to me that you Americans really 


do have a democratic country.” 


In all, more than 50,000 persons have been exchanged between the 
United States and the rest of the world this year. More than half of them— 
26,000—are students from 151 countries attending 1115 American col- 


leges and universities. 


In addition, 16,000 American students and teachers are studying or 
teaching overseas, while still another 10,000 scientists, technical advisers 
and other professional persons are exchanged. 

Uncle Sam has footed the bill for approximately 10,000—or one-fifth— 
of the exchanges this year, while industry, educational institutions and 
foundations, and foreign governments contributed to the rest. 

“When. you bring a man here from another country to study,” says 
Dr. Johnstone, “or when you send an American student or teacher over- 
seas, you're spreading information about the United States which cannot 
be doubted. It is truth and is recognized as such.” 


—Roger Stuart, Staff Writer, in New York World-Telegram and Sun 














associates did for the field of general 
history in A Guide to Historical Liter- 
ature. The broad divisions of the work 
include the historical background of 
American business, biographical studies 
of business administrators, the history of 
individual industries and companies. In 
all some 5,000 titles are annotated. The 
work is unified by introductory essays 
These Rights and Freedoms. United 

Nations. Department of Public In- 

formation. Distributed by Columbia 

University Press, N. Y. 214 pp., $1.50. 

The teen-ager who has worked through 
a course in Ancient History may recall 
that 4,000 years ago, Hammurabi’s 
Code, sought legal means to protect the 
individuabagainst oppression. That work 
is still going forward in the United 


{ 


Nations, as evidenced by this source 
book on the recently promulgated Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. It 
is clear from the assembled documents 
that considerable controversy between 
the Russians and the democracies pre 
ceded agreement on the final declara- 
thon 
Other documents which appear in the 
appendix of this small volume relate to 
genocide, the transmission of news, and 
the right to organize and bargain col 
lectively. It may be that many years 
from now, this collection will have the 
same value for these who urge vigorous 
enforcement of human rights as Madi- 
son’s Notes on the Constitution have 
for those who would interpret the 
wishes of the Founding Fathers. 
Howarp L. Hurwirz 





